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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.— Conducted by the Students 
of Yale University. This magazine, established February, 1836, besides 
being the oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary monthly 
in America; entering upon its Eighty-second Volume with the number 
for October, 1916. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Class, from the members of that Class. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at the office 

of the Magazine in Osborn Hall. The price is $3.00 per volume. 35 cents 
per single number. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, 
for the best written Essay, is offered for the competition of all under- 
graduates, at the beginning of each academic year. 

All communications with regard to the Editorial Management of ^e 

periodical must be addressed to John Chipman Farrar, Chairman. Com - 
munications with regard to the Business Management, to the Business 
Manager. Both should be sent care of The Yale Literary Magazine, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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SYSTEMATIZED ENTHUSIASM. 

SINCE the beginning of the nation, one of the most typical of 
all American traits has been enthusiasm. This intangiUe 
characteristic has been condescendingly ridiculed by English- 
men, endured rather phlegmatically by Germans, and looked 
upon with sympathy and understanding by the French people 
only, who to a greater extent are addicted to it. This intensity 
is, and probably will be for a long time, the most positive of 
American emotions. With all its joyousness and keenness of 
spirit, one can hardly wish that it should ever become extinct or 
even abated in its vigor. 

However attractive and national the spirit of enthusiasm may 
be, it is like a very perishable plant. It generally needs the 
fostering warmth of a greenhouse to keep it alive and thriving. 
There is no greater disillusionment in the world than to find an 
incipient zeal fast passing into n^ect and apathy from which 
there is very little chance of revival. Our national fervor must 
needs be prodded, bolstered up, and kept strong and lively by 
incessant strivings of the press of the country. It seems 
entirely wrong that this should ever be necessary and it 
might surely be somewhat averted if the individual would use 
his own stock of enthusiasm In a more thoughtful way. Sys- 
tematizing ardor is a very paradoxical avocation, but I believe it 
to be quite possible. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that the precious store of 
enthusiasm of many people is really wantonly wasted. Torch- 
light processions deplete it more than one at first imagines. 
Inspiring as such a sight may be, the excitement of it should 
have an effect entirely opposite from that which it usually has. 
A man does not use his patriotism sagely who cheers long and 
wildly at a mass meeting and as a result offers to help secure 
army or navy volunteers. One may remark that such a man 
is doing his time-worn ''bit" for his country, but does it not 
seem absurdly infinitesimal? 

I do not think that a man, unless he is totally carried away by 
his patriotism, should, on the spur of the moment, enlist in a 
branch of government service which is unfitted for him and 
which really has no use for any but the capable and thoroughly 
efficient There is enough perception in college men as a rule 
to make no mistake in this way, but men outside of university 
ranks are apt to leap before they look. Even with this rather 
complimentary statement, it is only too true that collie men 
many times show less understanding and thought than those 
who have not been trained to think d^irty. It is most certainly 
the case in regard to the R. O. T. C. at Yale. There are num- 
bers of men who have entered this branch of training merely 
because friends have joined, and who would be ridiculously 
unfit for any real commanding, even under capable head officers. 
Men, on the other hand, who join the R. O. T. C to avoid 
being drafted as privates are in many cases making a grievous 
mistake. Some of them, I feel sure, would make not only poor 
officers but rather wretched privates. This way of doing 
things, I think, is the result of enthusiasm wrongly used. 

It is this very wrong use of our national devotion which 
causes the apathy from which one is totally unable to free 
oneself. The long delay of organization uses up our resources 
Qf this precious quality relentlessly. The tfaov^ht that we have 
been at war for weeks and apparently have done nothing but 
advance billions of dollars, is apt to kill all patriotic feeling in 
many who will never appreciate the workings of an enormous 
governmental machine. 

When a declaration of war is made, one usually expects to 
hear at once of great battles, to see the whole country moving. 
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rising to arms in a single magnificent idealistic throng. All 
one's eiUliusiasni Hies away with the ideal and leaves one bereft 
of the quality for which days of seeming procrastination most 
cry out. The prosaic, unimpassioned fact has to be faced and 
one regrets most deeply that one cannot resurrect even a ghost 
of enthusiasm for encouragement ni the struggle. 

The ways are innumerable in which intense interest may be 
entirely lost or may deteriorate into annoying discontent. If 
the enthusiasm which ushers in the great task before the nation 
and before each patriotic individual therein, can be conserved 
and dealt out sensibly and with thought it will seem to last even 
longer, while the individual will be a much more contented and 
useful sort of citizen. 

William Douglas. 



A MEMORY. 

It is the tiny thing in life or death 
That makes us reach for breath ; 
The sunlight on the grey-bright sand. 
The contact of a small warm hand. 
An aster, star-white, in the wood, 
A simple word, a scarlet hood, 
The quiet tiddng of a clock, 
A lode, a long-kin silvered lock. 

It is the tiny thing in life or death 
That makes us reach for breath. 

WUUam DougUts. 
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"WHO DARES NOT PUT IT TO THE TOUCH—*' 

None followed broken hopes nor causes vain 
Nor ventured Hell lor Heaven. Vag^e, half-lies 
Did for crossed swords and faith and thrilling cries 

Up windy hills. O, God grant once again 

Life may rock, eaglc-winged, above the plain 
On perilous pathways in the cloudy skies, 
Nor weave its web secure, with spider^^yes, 

Swing with all wind, nor shrink Irom storm and rain. 

Better to consecrate a broken lance 

Shattering heart and brain in some wild cause 
Than mutter prayers for truth's most glorious form. 

Better to play a soul on one high chance. 
Than never try the cliffs where eagles pause 
Nor go with white sails dipping to the storm. 

Piersan Underwood, 
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THE SABER-TOOTHED TIGER. 

TTENRY WILKINSON, Proiessor of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tolnory and world authority on the Saber-Toothed Tiger, 
stood near the large new platform in the Vertebrate museum 
room, and superintended the last details in the erection 
of the Saber-Toothed Ti^er skeleton. It was the culmina- 
tion of years of patient research : a single detad, the 
arrangement of the daws and the iiuiM'le coordination of the 
animal's feet, had cost Professor Wilkinson a final trip to the 
Wyoming rock strata where the other bones had been found, 
and subsequently, a year of study and experiment. Dating 
from the time the first fragments of the skull had been dis- 
covered, over six years before, the professor had worked tire- 
lessly at the monumental task of reconstructing the tiger. 
Now, as he saw the splendid skeleton nearly complete before 
him, he could not suppress the smile of pride and satisfaction 
which had long been struggling with the usual sternness of 
his manner. 

"Now fasten on that last fore-limb," he ordered I. his deep, 
rich voice sounding strange in his own cnrs. "There — the one 
that's to he raised slightly from the ground." He Stepped back 
and exammed the whole critically. 

"A magnificent posture, Henry," his associate, Professor 
Nichols, commented. "You can almost reconstruct the picture 
of the tiger pausing before he attacks. And the skull 

A little group of scientists, professors connected with the 
various departments of the museum, stood admiring the 
mounted specimen. Professor Wilkinson turned to them. 

"You see, you get so much better an idea of the head than 
when the half-broken skull first came in. Those long tusks 
attached to the upper jaw — ^terrible weapons, aren't they? 
When you consider the tremendous musculature of the neck, 
jaw and fore limbs, you can readily see how formidable the 
animal was." 
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'Tm afraid it played sad havoc in its day with some of my 
later Dinosaurs/' remarked another professor, whose specially 
was the prehistoric animal group he had mentioned. The 
name you gave it is excellent — ^it surely has saber teeth." 

They were all enthusiastic in their praise of the man who 
stood so high in his Held, whom they had learned to love in 
years of association. Some of them had accompanied him in 
the faiiiQus expedition on which Professor Wilkinson had first 
found the pi ehisturic timer's skull. Camping out with him on 
the barren plains of the West, they had valued his good fellow- 
ship and patience, and they had rejoiced both as scientists and 
as good friends over his discovery. At that time he had been 
wonderfully active for a man of sixty years, but the last six 
years of indoor work had told upon him, and he looked old 
and tired. 

He stood in the center of the group, his face flushed with 
pleasure. It seemed to him that this was the happiest day of 
his life. There in reality stood the skeleton he had so long 
merely visualized, composed partly of hones thousands of years 
old, partly of plaster casts which the professor had designed 
and made. In his thirty years of paleontological research he 
had reconstructed many other prehistoric animals, but this was 
his greatest woiic and his favorite. More than all the others 
it had appealed to his imagination. 

With sleeves rolled up and clothes white with the dust of 
ancient bones, he would sit for hours at his laboratory table, 
studying through a mibroscope minute tracings on the fossilized 
remains of the half-fabulous animal. The bones looked like a 
sculptor's rough plaster models, seemingly dead and shapeless 
masses without form or design. Sometimes his mind would 
grow weary and his eyes tired from the long examination, and 
he would look out of the sunny museum window and indulge in 
strange fancies. < The grotesque shapes before him then seemed 
mysterious and awe-inspiring, endowed with a grandeur of 
antiquity and of life that once had been. He handled them 
reverently, as a sacristan the relics of a cathedral. ^ 

The weeks following the erection of the Tiger were happy 
ones for the professor. Eminent scientific men from all over 
the country came to see his dcekton ; he had letters from foreign 
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universities, and countless engagements to speak before scien- 
tific societies. Already a famous man in his field, his last and 
greatest achievement was being more and more widely recog- 
nized. Yet he was happy not so much in the distinction he had 
earned as in the pride of having completed a difficult task, one 
which in the doing was a source of pleasure. 

Three years passed, filled with lectures given to undergradu- 
ates, with further research work, with the duties connected with 
'the various societies of which he was a member. He worked 
eight hours every week-day except Saturday; Saturday after- 
noon, when the weather was good, he would drive with his wife 
out to their small farm near the city, and spend the week-end 
in long walks with her about the country. Yet sometimes even 
Sunday and his wife could not keep him away from his beloved 
museum. Sunday the museum was open to the public, and 
Professor Wilkinson would steal into the big hall of the Verte- 
brates, listening to the comments of visitors and always anxious 
to answer any questions they might ask. 

''No, the Plesiosaurus was an andent marine reptile," he 
would answer, in reply to a question. "It lived during- the 
great age of reptiles, and swam by means of those peculiar oar- 
like feet. Notice the long neck — ^it was such a slow swimmer 
that only by darting out this tremendously long neck could it 
overtake its prey." 

Then he would lead them to another specimen, and explain 
that Finally, endeavoring all the while to seem deliberate 
and casual, he would approach the stand of the Saber-Toothed 
Tiger. 

"This was the most powerful carnivour of wliich science has 
any knowledge," he would say, with slightly increased anima- 
tion. "Notice the great killing saber teeth, fastened to the 
upper jaw. The animal's mode of attack was to leap upon the 
back of its prey, sinking these tusks into the neck." ... .It was 
rarely that he had orasion to refer to himself in these gratui- 
tous lectures. Few of the visitors knew the name of the kindly, 
white-haired old Ufian. 

One evening Professor Wilkinson went to the museum to 
complete a drawing that had long occupied him. It was an 
early-stage diagram of a new animal; absorbed in the tadc, the 
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professor sat late at his desk. Ten o'clock came, and the build- 
ing was deserted, the janitor leaving on the assurance that 
Professor Wilkinson would turn out the lights and lock the 
main door. He worked in silence; the huge museum was 
deathly still, so still that he was startled once when he fancied 
he heard a creaking sound somewhere on the same floor. The 
sound died away, and he soon forgot in his preoccupation. 

Again he heard the noise, and sat up straight, listening. For 
a few seconds the only sound in the room was the ticking of his 
watch; then, suddenly, his ear caught a crackling noise coming 
from hx below. Frightened and apprehensive, he walked 
quickly to the office door and frantically pulled it open. A 
^nt smell of smoke reached him as he stood on the threshold. 

He ran half-way down the first flight of stairs, and caught 
a view of flame and smoke two stories below. For a second 
he stood, then hurried back to his office, and began to search 
desperately through his desk. 

"Good God! Where arc they — ^where — ^where — where! 
If I ca^ only get all the drawings — only save the diagrams of 
the Tiger ! Thank God ! They're all together." 

After what seemed an eternity he got them out, hastily rolled 
them up in his hand, and ran to the telephone. Within a few 
seconds he had put in a fire call ; — then he rushed toward the 
stairs. The smell of smoke was stronger now, but there was 
still time. 

The great Hall of the Mounted Vertebrates stood at his left 
just before he reached the stairs, and as he came to it he in« 
voluntarily hesitated. He saw long rows of strange skeleton 
shapes towering dimly and mysteriously in the daikness; in 
the foreground near the door he made out the indistinct outline 
of the Saber-Toothed Tiger. An irresistible longing seized 
him to go into the room once more, and he turned and walked 
to the platform of the Tiger. 

The room was very dark; very ghostly in the faint efful- 
gence that came in from the hall lights were its dead inhabitants. 
High over his head rose the massive forms of the Dinosaurs; 
smaller than they, the Tiger still seemed of gigantic propor- 
tions, larger than it had ever seemed before. In the darkness 
all but the main outlines were lost ; the Tiger was not a skeleton 
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but a livings mass, black and huge, crouching before its final 

spring. 

"It's absurd to have these fancies," thought the Professor. 
He could not afford to be afraid now. One last look at the 
Tiger, ere it was lost forever; saving the drawings, he could 
again reconstruct the animal in plaster. 

If he could only save the real skull ! After all, plaster would 
be a poor substitute for that skull which once had lodged a 
living organism, those terrible tusks which once had been sunk 
into living flesh. 

He groped in the darkness for something that would serve 
as a sledge-hammer. A great fossil stone bruised his foot as 
he struck against it ; putting the drawings into his pocket, he 
laboriously lifted the heavy stone mass and advanced toward 
the Tiger. 

He stopped in terror. The Saber-Toothed Tiger had seemed 
to move! Its great head was turned toward him; a ghostly 
light seemed to come from the cavities where the eyes had once 
been. Yes, they were eyes, gleaming at him through the dark- 
ness. One fore-limb was raised magnificently — even as he 
looked, he thought he saw it quiver and sink. A short, quick 
sucking in of breath, a low rumbling: — he did not know 
whether he heard the rush of flames below, or the living 
carnivour, giving warning of its impending spring. 

The gfreat ball was rapidly filling with smoke, and it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to see or breathe. Choking and 
half blinded, the professor let the heavy stone fall with a crash, 
and fled in terror. Behind him came a rumbling and a rush of 
air; a dizziness seized him, he could not breathe. At any 
moment the Tiger would bear him down : — he dodged, struck 
somethinc:, nnd fell. Suddenly the smoke and darkness closed 
in about him, crushing out the light 

« * * ♦ * 41 

The firemen found the body, crumpled up against a huge 
Dinosaur skeleton near the door. In the pocket of the pro- 
fessor's coat lay a crushed bundle of drawings and diagframs. 
The hall had been full of smoke, and Professor Wilkinson was 
believed to have suffocated. Later, however, one physician 
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held that the old man's death was due to a violent fall that had 
caused heart failure. 

They had saved the upper floors of the museum, and only a 
part of the Hall of Vertebrates was destroyed. But the mosi 
valued specimen in the museum, the Saber-Toothed Tiger, lay 
in ruins near the door. The flames had reached the platform 
and supports, and the Tiger had toppled over. Its huge skuU, 
with the long, terrible tusks, had crashed down and fallen apart 
from the other bones. By a peculiar coincidence the tusks 
and head lay facing the spot where Professor Wilkinson had 
met his death ; cracked and halt shattered, the skull seemed to 
leer with the grimace of a dead and grotesque thing, a skeleton 
from another world. 

Robert £. McClure, 
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BROWN ELMS. 

The bud-brown elms will hang against the pale 
Mild sky of morning and the chapel tower 
Thrill with the inevitable endless power 
Which beats upon the stillness like a flail. 
They will not come again in martial lines — 
They who will blindly sacrifice in dust 
Their hie^h careers, bequeatiied \\ ithout distrust 
To treacherous Irony, who oft outshines 
The kmdly face of Fortune. Irony 
Will soon have shrouded them ni formless black 
And hanged them on the past's dull ebony, 
Relentlessly obscured. W'hile these the few. 
Who scorningly and bitterly held back, 
Will watch those filing by in dim review I 

WUUam Douglas. 
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PRAIRIES— AND AN EASTERNER. 

WE all live in a world that throbs and vibrates with sunlit 
beauty, and have but to awaken and stretch forth our 
hands to make it onrs. The charm of people and the con- 
trasting- q>dl of a landscape appeal most naturally to our 
aesthetic feelings. Happy childhood, laughing and running 
in the checkered sunshine of an old sequestered garden; swing- 
ing on the rickety gate that creaks and groans at such indigni- 
ties to its old age; or tumbling gaily amid the heaps of rustling 
autumn leaves upon the lawn — ^these show beauty in its purest* 
loveliest form. From radiant youth answering joyously the 
call of life, all eager to put strength to the test of conflict, to 
the white-haired grandparents, rocking, content, in the twi- 
light of their years, all has divine charm. But even sorrow 
and disaster bring in their train something to soothe and com- 
fort; just as the bare woodland and naked countryside stretch 
away in silent majesty, though shorn of the gay, soft colors, 
the animation, and the whirred songs of ^ring. In Nature, 
as in man, we find a beauty, truer and more potent than the 
mere loveliness of form; a beauty that forces its way, slowly 
and painfully at first, straight to our inmost heart, and there 
arrived clings with an attachment bom of the difficulties over- 
come. This is the beauty, greatest, and most lasting of all, 
that radiates from the intrinsic nature of a country, and over- 
coming a first instinctive dislike, appears before us in its true 
and magnetic splendor. 

To the bold explorer of places far from main-lines and the 
world of modem conveniences, there seems but little possibility 
for splendor in the dusty town and sandy prairie of the Middle 
West. It does not occur to such a wanderer that on these 
barren reaches of country, men, humans like himself, can dwell 
and be happy; that the joys and sorrow of life can be present 
in a land of such overwhelming greatness. But as he sits in 
his dirty, chug-<hugging gasoline train, crawling over the 
prairie in a curveless course, he perceives a glint of metal roofs 
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and gleaming windows in the afternoon light. It is his des- 
tination, a spot in the rolling expanse of tufted grasses that 
extends in ail directions like a mighty ocean till it meets the 
curve of the horizon, and melts there into soft distance. 

He descends from his train, stiff and tired, and as he walks 
up the main — and only — street of the town a sense of deep 
loneliness conies upon him. The tin roofs of the stores radiate 
the heat ; little eddies of dust swirl along the street before the 
Farmers Banks; and in front of the saloon reclines a new race 
of Beings, squatting, doglike, on their haunches; they seem 
hardly alive except for a monotonous swaying back and forward 
on their heels and the dreamy curls of smoke, that rise from 
their pipes or cigarettes. Behind the livery barn a solitary 
grove of cottonwoods rustles sleepily. In the hotel the blue- 
bottle flies buzz in drowsy concert, and settle on the hands and 
faces of other Beii^ dozing in the main room. The village 
is entombed in endless languor and encircled by a ring of red- 
hot, boundless plains. It awaits the magic touch of some cool 
hand to arouse it from its lethargy. 

' Gradually, and by dint of much labor, the new arrival 
awakens the Beings of the main room to consciousness, pro- 
testing mildly at the interruption to their <loze. And by de* 
grees a slight animation pervades the town. Here and there 
heads appear, curious at the arrival of a stranger, other than 
one of the salesmen who penetrate even these wilds. "Whar 
yeh going?*' placidly questions a newly-awakened. ''The sur- 
veyin' boys? Oh, they's about seventeen mile north o' here, 
at 'Joe's.* My boy'U take yeh out.'* Wherewith he shambles 
out, and soon, mysteriously, from nowhere, a battered car is 
evolved, that dashes in a dust whirl to the hotel door, amid a 
terrific din of rattling and clattering machinery. Alas' tlie 
romance of the West! lost forever in the noise and grind of 
gears and engines! The driver disappears into the saloon, 
and the adventurer climbs into the back seat, trying to conceal 
from liimself the ruin of long-cherished illusions and concep- 
tions, and amid his heaps of sacks and duffle-bags gazes with 
grave misgiving from the strange, puny little outfit to the 
immense tracldessness of tlie tmfriendly prairie. 
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An hour passes before the driver can be persuaded to leave 
the alluremenl of his Ijecr and venture out over the waste. 
Once started, the little wheels whirl over the rough ground; 
but there is no north, no south in that horizon-bounded land; 
there is no road, no path, instinct alone guides over the rolling 
prairie, through gateless fences, where it is necessary to climb 
down and stand in imminent peril on the tight-strung wires 
while the car goes jerkins^ over; through sandy hollows, where 
an occasional coyote lopes across before the car and the jack- 
rabbits scuttle away in the grass tufts. In the distance the 
lines 01 grey hills rise like a barrier to the level plain from 
the south. I he auto is soon among them, and at every turning 
and rise the adventurer searches eagerly for his goal, but he 
sees only the same monotony of color on the ridges, that meet 
his gaze and then surge away, each like every other. 

Overhead, the clouds from the west have been racing across 
the bright dry-^ue of the sky. Dun and yellow they come, 
flat and heavy, with wisplike fringes caught up at the edges, 
stirring thick mists of flying sand. They seem to turn over 
and under each other, mingling and separating, whirling low 
and curtain-like. Through the brain of the adventurer tear 
with all the speed of the clouds, a thousand tales of sand- 
storms, tornadoes, and travelers lost in the deserts. A steeper 
slope than usual and the car, with a sad lurch, stops. The 
passenger leaps down, covering his face with his handkerchief, 
and strains and tugs frantically at the wheels. He pulls 
> violently to help the auto down the hill for a fresh start up- 
ward, and blinded, listens to it rush again, fast at first, then 
slower and slower, to a standstill. Over and over again the 
performance is repeated on the same hill, while the world turns 
to a maze of flying particles of stone. 

Finally, with a desperate chug the car reaches the top of the 
dune. The poor adventurer comes up spluttering. Around 
him the sky is clear again, save in the east, where the dun 
clouds are driving onward in a veil of yellow sand. The blue- 
grey of evening tints the hills that still surge and toss like the 
breakers of a choppy sea, capped with gleaming blowouts of 
white sand. A few miles away on a valley floor between the 
hillocks some spots of grey-white appear, g^wing and growing 
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as the car glides down a road discovered in the maze of ridges. 
Forms of man and mnles show against the light background* 
and wagons and a sod hut develop beneath a tall wind-mill. 
With a cough and wheeze the auto stops and the weary oc- 
cupant of the back seat clambers down. At once a group of 
shirtless men, hot and dirty from a day's work gather around 
him. By the hut the mules are being unhitched and supper in 
the cook-tent is making progress. Amid much talk and in- 
terested scrutiny, he escapes to deposit his baggage, while the 
group enters upon an animated discussion; and soon a dele- 
gation appears at the tent-flap to inquire if the "newcomer 
c'n play twill." It is the first link in the chain of friendship. 

For days the new-arrival is lonely and desolate. The hard 
ground to sleep upon, and the rising hour, offend his finer 
sensibilities; but even to five o'clock and clothes wet with the 
heavy dew he becomes accustomed, and the coolness of early 
morning fills his soul with new delight in life. The mules are 
difficult and he finds most of his time is spent in avoiding their 
heels; but they are after all only mules, and his enjpyment 
comes later when sitting in the swaying, creaking wagon he 
drives them up and down the terrific slopes of the sandhills, so 
steep that it seems as if nothing short of a goat could climb 
them. The day thus passed, "on line," carrying chain and 
transit, and settling the boundaries, is monotonous, but lunch- 
time has its charm, when he pulls the strange mess from the 
ancient cracker-tins and sprawls in the narrow shade beneath 
the wagon, and the "hill-billies" come from their brown, grass- 
grown sod-houses beside the tall artesian-well mills for an hour 
of gossip — strange, uncouth men, yet rough and fascinating, 
while their wives and shy-faced children gaze curiously from 
the sod doors. And later when the day is over and supper in 
the fly-matted cook-tent is done, gloves and bats appear from 
the tents, and all join in the game, from the tenderfoot to cook, 
who plays with his once-white apron flapping in the breezes 
as he runs. Here all is jollity and fun; grounders are chased 
among the grass-tufts, and flies in the sand-dunes; and it is 
hard sliding on the baked earth. The newcomer no longer 
feels queer and out of (dace, but plays with skill, and a pleasant 
feeling of comradeship, while the sad-eyed cattle chew their 
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cud in pensive wonderment at the antics of master-man; till 
the stars come out and the game gives place to hard-earned 
slumber. 

Tliere is an object in the heated games and strenuous prac- 
tice that take place among the pastures when the sun is setting; 
for Fair-day has arrived when the Surveyors are to play ball 
with the men from the Wild Horse Flats, and all the country- 
side is assembling to see the sports. The iniiiortant hour ap- 
proaches, ushered in by the long, gay ride to town, at the end 
of which the eight-mule team thunders noisily down the main 
street in a cloud of dust, beneath the two strings ni pennants 
strung between the bank and the saloon, and draws up amid 
the welcoming throngs in the hotel. To the adventurer there 
is a magic in the transformation of the town. From the 
languor and dusty loneliness of a few months before, it hums 
with the animation of a bee-hive. The street is thronged with 
holiday folk; booths, gay-colored and bright, are steaming 
with the savor of hamburgers and sausages ; and a merry-go- 
rotind whirls madly to the drumming tunes of a hand-organ. 
Even the train is fiUed with the excitement of the occasion and 
crawls strenuously into the station, laden to overflowing by the 
"tourists" of ten, fifteen and twenty miles down the line. There 
is something of the life of civilization in it all and the adven- 
turer feels once more at home and in the world. 

After dinner in the hotel the crowds press to the fair-grounds 
where the big red pavilions are Idled with the lowing of prize 
cattle and the scent of sweet home-baked pies and fresh farm 
produce. The baseball game brings the new surveyor into 
prominence on third base. Before him in bright colors are the 
women and children and girls on the improvised grandstand, 
while the grizzled farmers stand along the line, pitting in lively 
argument one player against another. He is alive with an old, 
almost forgotten pleasure: the diamond with its sand-hillocks 
and grass seems as smooth as any turfed field of the East and 
there are the same eager eyes of the crowd around him. The 
game begins; and too soon is ended and won. The horse- 
pitching and the leaps of the bucking steers when the 
sun sinks away to rest. At the corner of the street, as the 
people wend their way slowly toward the hotel, a man is crying 
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news of the "Bowery Ball"; and in the cool night beneath the 
tall cottonvvoods that tear the moon on their spectre branches, 
the planks are laid, where, for hours, a happy third baseman 
waltzes among the dancers to the strumming- tune of guitars 
and fiddles, all in the glow of incongruous Japanese lanterns. 
Then the moon sets, and the eight-mule team and its load 
creep silently back over the prairies. 

The adventurer sits quieil)' in his seat watching the now 
familiar outlines of hill and dune rise and fall before his eyes, 
and his thoughts seem to be beatinsf time to the swaying of the 
mules' ears. Every movement of the prairie, the lowini^ of the 
cattle, browsing in the sage brush, the !^ky above, its bhie cloak 
studded with starry friends, and the great, deep silence over 
all whisper to him of the presence of the infinite, llie God of 
the Prairie, who sways his immense domain with a hand of 
stillness. The wagon creaks on and on, moving to the beat of 
hoofs on the hard road. The air is fresh, heralding the dawn; 
and soon the clouds, great piles of foamy whiteness, are turned 
to purple and pink and gold, where in fancy one may build 
many-walled cities and ships and billowing oceans. To the 
adventurer, among his friends, initiated into the strange mys- 
teries of the plains, all is fair and green. And when the first 
beams of sun shoot over the clear horizon and rest on the little 
spots of white in the valley, the tents no longer form a mere 
abiding place in an endless desert of prairie, f^rched and dry, 
but are become a home of rest and contentment, nesting in an 
infinity of quiet 

John IV, Andrews. 
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THE FiPEK OF WEINSBERG. 

(A Ballad of the Peasant's War.) 

Count Louis sat in his high-'beamed hall. 
Dark were the shadows that streaked the wall 
And dark the thoughts that pelted down 
Like stinging drops of storm-blown rain 
To sear his heart with wrath and pain. 

"Melchior, Melchior, play!" he cried. 
The piper sprang to his master's side. 
**PIay me a soncf of laughter. Play 
Till care and brooding anger fade." 
And Melchior, trembling with fear, obeyed. 

The notes laughed high, the notes laughed low. 

But the piper's eyes grew deep with woe 
And the trembling depths of his own despair 
Rushed from tlie pipes in a strangled wail 
And the brooding count in the dusk grew pale. 

"Hush !" and he struck the piper down. 
"Go play your tune to the rabble town, 
They'll add their whine as a gay refrain 
To your merry melody. Now go ! 
Go bark with the peasant whelps below 1" 

Melchior crept to the great hall door. 

The torch-light danced on the wide-stretched floor 

And long through the quiet night the count 

Fought with the fear of a phantom sound. 

A wailing of pipes that hedged him round. 

« * * « * « « 
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Count Louis sat in his high4>eained haU, 
Bright were the torches that blaied from the wall 
As a motl^ crowd of his meny men 
Sang, while they swung and tossed their ale» 
When swift from the night shrilled the piper's waiL 

Up from the valley, wild and dear, . 
Trembling with passionate hate and fear 
It pierced like a dart. The singers hushed 
Their rollicking song — ^they flocked to look ; 
And, the hand that flung the casement, shook I 

Their drunken peered forth, "To sword t 
The serfs, the serfs!" — ^Below, the horde, 
Swinging their glittering torches, wound 
Like a scarlet snake up the narrow path, 
Led on by the piper's song of wrath. 

They tore the count from his men away. 
They snatched his doak and his doubtlet gay; 
They stripped him clean — ^and Melchior bowed, 
"Come, come. Sir Count t Pray dance with me, 
I'll pipe for you now in a merry key 1" 

Two lines of spears gleamed through the night 

A glittering hell in the scarlet light. 

"Dance, dance !" And the pipe's mad laugh pursued 

The tortured soul of the count that fled 

As the red spears tossed him overhead! 

John Chipman Farrar. 
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"EAST IS EAST." 

/^JIWARA pushed aside the sliding paper-screened doors of 
^ the sloping-gabled wooden house and stepped down into 
the garden. The first pale shades of twilight had deadened 
the brilliant coloring of the flowers around him and made even 
the little dwarf trees look larger and more distorted than usual. 
The tiny gold-fish pond lay almost completely hidden in their 
weird shadows, except for where the glimmer from a mush* 
rooninshaped lantern was mirrored in its surface or dully re- 
flected on the broad, thick lotus leaves. Slowly he passed on 
over the gravel paths lined with tiny white sea-shells and out 
through the little red lacquer gate set in the low-hanging 
wisteria arbor. 

The house snuggled quaintly in tiie side of a hill and was 
surrounded on three sides by a grove of pines whose sweet 
smell penetrated the air. A narrow, winding road led past the 
house, and as Ojiwara reached one of its sharp bends, he saw, 
beyond, where after a final curve it lost itself in the fast- 
gathering moonlight, the long strips of countless rice fields, 
now deserted, and from which was rising a dull, heavy mist 
Immediately below him nestled the village, its streets, lines of 
red and white lanterns, from which arose confused sounds* 
Only occasional cries of a child, the rumble of a rickshaw, or 
the weird notes of a shamzen, would rise above the murmur 
and give life to the scene. As he leaned over the side of the 
road and watched those tii^ flickering lights, there gradually 
appeared to his mind a certain thoroughfare that he had known 
oh, it seemed ages ago! It was a rainy night and the auto- 
mobiles and carriages as they passed, ploughed through the 
puddles and broke in showers of gold the reflection of a thou- 
sand brilliantly colored lights. Siounds and cries came to him 
discordant, grating, and yet as he seemed to watch and listen, 
it all was so fantastic to him, a mirage, strange, unreal! 

A passing rickshaw dispelled tiie illusion. Turning away, 
Ojiwara wandered down the hill, and after a short while turned 
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up a small, bamboo-hedged path which branched of¥ from the 
main road. It led him straight up the mountain, and he soon 
came to the foot ol a long flight of stone steps. He looked tip, 
but the little terrace at the top was lost in darkness. As a 
child, this place had been a favorite haunt of his. From up 
diere, he remembered, he had often sailed his big dragon kites, - 
their long white streamers flapping madly in the wind, or at 
times, with his companions, would come to shoot arrows at 
passing swallows as they whirled up from the valley at their 
feet. 

As he reached the top he paused but a moment to look around 
him, and then passing under a huge red torn gate, reached the 
courtyard of the little temple within. Everything was very 
quiet in here. The tall pine trees that surrounded the little 
quadrangle seemed to have kept out all the noise and turbulence 
from below. Even the oil lamps in the stone lanterns were 
burning feebly as if their light were deadened by the heavy 
moss that covered the stone. Lights shone through the little 
paper squares of the doors of the temple, and reflecting on the 
broad carved eaves of the curved roof, lit up the lacquer masks 
and weird figures of dragons and demons which grinned at 
him as he passed. From within came the plaintive chant of 
prayers. Ojiwara paused. They were praying to the guardian 
spirit of the temple, and unconsciously he began repeating 

their words Suddenly a gong sounded and the voices 

broke off. 

He disappeared slowly into the gloom of a g^rove as he 
reached the back of the temple, and suddenly found himself in 
a little clearing entirely hedged with towering trees. Before 
him rose a low bamboo gate which he pushed open gently, and 
stepped inside a little square. A tiny shrine was in one corner 
and on its altar a single candle was burning. Standing in the 
center and leaning over a large mound could vaguely be seen 
tall, slender wooden ts^lets, on which were written certain 
familiar characters. It was his grand&ither's grave — his 
father's father — ^and was a site venerated by all the passing 
pilgrims on their way to Fuji. His ancestor had been a Daimio 
at the palace of the lord of the province, and had been killed 
by the English upon their first landing on &e sacred soil of 
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japan. His virtues were still famous, and Ojiwara recollected 
the stories his father had told him of his bravery and devotion. 
Often, crouching over his hibachi in which smoldered purple 
charcoals, his thin bamboo pipe in his hands, he would tell him 
of the wonderful journey they had once made together to the 
Emperor's palace at Kyoto, and how he had actually gazed at 
the screen which hid the August Presence from the eyes of the 
world. Ojiwara had listened in awe to all those wondrous 
tales and every night had prayed to this hero-grandfather of 
his that in some way or other he might avenge his death and 
that he, too, might be brave and strong. 

It was in his twelfth year— on the day of the Boys* Festival 
— ^that his father had once come with him to pray at the lonely 
grave. He had knelt before the tiny shrine and had asked his 
illustriotis ancestor to protect his son and prepare him for a 
great responsibility. Ojiwara had been filled with curiosity 
upon hearing these words, but had been refused an answer to 
his questions. It was only when they reached home that he 
had brought out a long laquer box, wrapped in many folds of 
purple silk, in which lay his grandfather's two swords. He 
had been allowed to wear the short one that day, for the other 
was yet too tall for him, and as he walked about in the village 
he had felt wonderfully proud and strong. 

Then one day had come that summons from the government 
which told him to prepare for an English college. He had 
been joyful at the honor, and would often weave strange 
fancies concerning those foreigners among whom he was now 
to make his home. Superstitions and prejudices crowded in 
on him, but these had been cut short by the time which drew 
close for his departure. The night before leaving, he had 
quietly slipped into the garden, and running down the silent 
road» had come here for the last time. He had made many 
earnest and fervent vou s and when leaving, had placed some 
money at the shrine for "O-Daimio-san" to buy things witlj, 
and had hoped that he would not be angry with what he was 
going to do, and promised never to forget him over there, in 
those foreign lands. He had then bid good-bye to everything 
about him and had felt very sad upon leaving the friendly 
quietness of the place. 
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Then America with its bustle and loneliness! At first he 
had felt very strange and bewildered in his new environment. 
Everything was extraordinary and tremendous to him. But 
the congenial people had soon made him feel very comfortable. 
The English, he had found to be very pleasant and obliging 
and not at all as he had once pictured them. Many times as 
he had sat thinking of his life at home, of his childish ideas, 
and especially as he recalled that last night with its superstitious 
hopes and fears, its vows and its votive offerings, he had smiled 
guiltily to himself and realized how everything in his Ufe had 
changed since then. 

But now as he stood in the very place where a little more 
than three years ago he had parted from his boyhood* his so* 
joura abroad with all its novelty and changes appeared to him 
as some vague, confused dream. He tried to reniember certain 
details of his experiences, certain opinions that he had formed, 
certain things he had done, but he could not recall them. 
When he did think of some event, it came to him as something 
foreign, disconnected, something vaguely familiar and yet that 
he could not recognize or claim. He made no effort to retrace 
these things, but dreamily watched the last sputtenng of the 
candle in the shrine. 

Suddenly a gong was rung and the plaintive chant of the 
priest again sounded from the temple. Ojiwara recovered 
himself with a start The candle had gone out» but that corner 
of the courtyard was now flooded with light. The moon had 
arisen and the silent silhouettes, standing s^inst the shimmer- 
ing light, formed eerie shapes as they merged into one another 
The stars had faded out of the heavens, but around him skipped 
myriads of tiny fire-flies who, darting silently about in the air, 
would finally lose themselves in the soft black curtain behind. 
A gentle breeze had sprung up and it seemed to waft through 
the air, weird, distant sounds of the shamisen. A scent of 

pines filled the air Ojiwara listened. Suddenly he caught 

sight of a huge dari< shadow boldly outlined against the sky. 
It towered above him and gently swayed to and fro. As he 
gazed, it seemed gradually to take the shape of a huge fig^ 
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in riowing robes. Slowly it began moving towards him, but 
stopping, straightened up, and held out both arms to him, 
Ojiwara saw lying across tiiein, its tassels hanging in the air» 
the long curved blade of a Daimio's sword 1 

The paper doors of the temple were slowly pushed aside and 
stealthily a figure crept in. Its movements were noiseless. 
Swiftly it crossed over the matted floor and knelt before the 
gold shrine decorated with sprigs of bamboo leaves and chrys- 
anthemums. The scent of the pine trees outside was wafted 
in through the open doors 

Pond Blum, 



LA PIETA. 

(Michael Angelo, ns the crowds are admitted to see his Sistine Chapel 
frescoes, thinks back on the time when he was a youth of twenty-three 
cfttving his FSeta.) 

My yomig arms ached, and I was over-tired; 

I let my tools fall rattling to the floor. 

How hard it was to think on Christ when fired 

With fierce amtution to be in the fore 

Of Tuscan's sons. Yet as I struck the stone 

Chiseling to form the mother and the son, 

The beautiful bruised body lying prone, 

The mother sorrow-scourged, her life not run. 

My strife with men seemed small. I swore Fd be 

True to myself. Let others have Life's praise. 

So my work changed and grew in subtlety 

No longer harsh and cold, through magic ways 

Perfected was. Thank God what I deemed fame 

I cast off. Hark! The rabble cheer my namet 

Thofnas R, Coward, 
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PORTFOLIO. 

LOVES. 

My first love was golden, 

A thing of sun-light made. 
With white g»ld in her laughter 

And red gold in her braid. 

If y second love was silver, 

Wrought from a young mooo't hom» 
With quiet silver glances 

And eyes like silvered mom. 

My new love is flame-spun. 

Her voice a trumpet call ; 
With flag and sword uplifted, 

I kiss her lips — and fall 1 

lohn Ckipman Fmrror, 



At the start let me confess that I have not always been 

LITER ARY literary. Indeed there was a time, a year or 80 
WALKS AND ago, when I would have waived all claims and 
DiGBSTS pretensions to being anything remotely resembltng 

literary. There was a time when I was a scientist, an absolute, 
unflinching scientist — and nothing more. That time, I fear, is 
forever gone by ; I am now literary as weU as scientific, I even 
have that strange and intangible thing, a lUerary background. I 
sometimes wonder at my amazing devdopment; a year ago it 
was so unforseen, so undreamed-of! It began, I realize now> 
when I was making out my schedule for Jtmior year. Advised 
to take one English course for the sake of "general culture," I 
picked out one at random, and inserted its name and number 
among the brave array of science courses on my Jvmior schedule. 

The course, I must say, did not in itself make me literary^ 
at least, not immediately. Occasionally I listened to the lectures ; 
more often the residual fumes of the preceding Chemistry exer- 
cise stayed with me, and worked as an effective anaesthetic. 
Frequently I did not even read the assignments. How then, the 
reader will ask, did I become literary? How, he will wonder, 
did I get my literary backgrotmd? I will try to explain as briefly 
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as possible by reproducing a concrete instance of my liteiary 

experience. 

Let me tell you oi my littery walks. They are not long 
walks; often they are not even walks at all, but rather four- 
minute breathing exercises. Sometimes I am literaiy even on 
the run. 

Rooming as I do on the Oval, five flights up, I generally start 
my walks promptly at twenty-five minutes past the hour. By 
twenty-six minutes past I have descended to the earth, as yet 
unacquainted with Letters. A quick five-second dash, and my 
literary associations commence. I have overtaken my guiding 
star, my mentor, my familiar on these cultural excursions to 
Old Sloane. 

"Quick!" I gasp, "a digest of 'ChUde Roland going to the 
Tower/ or whatever it is." 

My literary star begins carelessly, leisurely. His casual, 
limpid narrative style has from the fir^t colored my literary 
background. He is a master of the Digest. 

"Why — hm — that's jnst about this man, Childe Roland, going 
out to look for a dark tower somewhere. An old man points 
out the way to him, and is so ugly that he's scared." 

"Who's scared ?" I ask. 

"Childe Roland. He's scared at tlic old man. Well, he goes 
along through this country that's a sort of desert, and sees cactus 
and queer stuff all around — you can imagine a Mexican scene — 
and it's all very ugly and depressing. Pretty soon he comes to a 
brook that shoots out at him, and is full of dead rats and infants. 
He pokes them with his spear, and gets more and more scared. 
There's not much point to it, but he's scared. Then — ^hm — ^let 
me see " 

I look at my watch, "There's only a minute/' I say, and we 
break into a trot 

"Oh, yes, I remember. He goes on and on, and begins to think 
pretty soon of his old friends. He talks about Giles and Cuth- 
bert, but doesn't say much because he gets scared thinking of 
them — ^they died, 1 guess — and then he sees two hills. . .that look 
like bulls . . . and their horns. . .are. . .interlocked. Wait. . .till. . . 
I get my breath." 

We run up the steps and stop outside the door. 
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"Quick 1" I say. "The room's nearly f uU." 

"Why, he suddenly decides that these hills are the Datk Tower. 
Thaf s alL'* 

"AU? Doesn't he go to the Dark Tower and get kiUedr 

"He's there already— the Tower's there where he is. See? 

He just goes in, and that's all there is to it." 

"But doesn't it say he's killed?" I repeat. 

But my literary star has already gone into the room. Con- 
fidently I follow him, and take my seat. 

"The odd subject for to-day is "the professor announces, 

as the room becomes quiet. 

My literary walk has not been in vain. With true literary 
penetration I go right to the heart of the matter ; an image of a 
noble-faced knight walking through a M^can plain spearing 
dead rats in a crooked stream rises before my mind, and i write 
furiously for ten minutes. 

'*He stands on two hiUs that look like fmUs with horns crossed 
and recognizes in them the real dark tower. Hien he decides 
to go in. Here this fine example of Browning's genius comes to 
a dose. The final fate of Qiilde Roland is shrouded in im- 
penetrable mystery." 

Proud and satisfied, I hand in my paper, and relax. SU>wly 
the residual fumes from that morning's Qiemistry exercise begin 
to rise in my brain 

Robert E. MeClure, 



10 A roicnANiAM. 

Tamberlaine would cower at the state 

Of Ay magnificence and pageant pride. 

Thy silly tail and mane, black-waving, prate 

Of pomp and snobbery, like plumes descried 

Afar, dancin^i? upon a horrent crest. 

Thy dapper spingle-legs of sable sheen 

Attest depenoence on a tifflousiiie. 

Sure, not on dust such feet could e'er be pMssed. 

R, B, BanefL 
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^Day is coming. The black immensity aboiit me begins to 

be less black. It shades more and more to grey — 
«MJVC£ ^ slowly, as though hating to yield in the half sur- 
render of night we call day. Gradually the 
lighter coloring extends farther and farther back over our heads, 
and as it recedes objects around us stand out— a few gaunt 
splinters of trees, a ruined foundation of a house, and a slight 
hill behind us. As this change drags on, others come-^he dull, 
throbbing, impersonal rumble of the great guns is occasicmally 
accompanied by the sharp cracking of the small arms that we in 
our listless way, feel to be searching for us. Now as the day 
grows we can hear our men talking together and, at times, we 
even hear the enemy, for we are not far apart. There are other 
sounds, too->a choked sobbing and breathing is blown to us from 
a shell hole out in ''no man's land," and once, after an explosion 
farther down our line, there is a scream — such sounds are not 
pleasant. And all about us is mud — some slippery, some like 
glue, and some that does not differ much from the water the 
grey skies keep sending down. Then, too, there is the smell, 
indescribable, unlike any other, for it is the token of death. All 
these things I feel, rather than take active note of ; in fact, since 
we've been here, I don't think I have taken active note of any- 
thing — something inside me seems dead — my senses of s%ht, 
touch, and smell are, at times I wish they were not, keen enoi^h, 
but something is gone from within — ^the part that I feel is my 
real se^f. 

The day now has begtm. There will be no change for me 
now until the black curtain of the east slowly rises and shuts off 
the grey over our heads. The monotony of a day in the trenches 
is taking possession of us. There will be happenings in these 
hours of half lig^t that a few months ago I should not have 
included among the monotonous, but to one whose mind is as 
dead, all must be dead — nothing can awaken him to an active 
realization of its significance. 

There is a young fellow on my right who has not been with us 
very long. He is still all alive, for he has not yet seen the things 
that make one a machine with a quick instmct. Sometimes I like 
to talk with him, for he says the funny things that take a bit of 
the greyness out of our surroundings ; at times, though, I leave 
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him, for he speaks of his family and his plans after the war— ' 
and I have stopped planning. He has no right to talk of such 
things. One must be all alive to speak of them, and when you 
aren't, it makes you try to think with your dead mind — all that 
hurts. He is telling me something his father said to htm when 
he left home — ^it is about our fighting for civilization, for the 
rights of humanity, and now he asks me what I thick about it. 
I camiot answer him, for it requires a kind of thought that some* 
how I am not now able to call forth. I leave him before he sees 
that I don't care for his conversation. Somdiow I shouldn't like 
to hurt him. I move listlessly down our fine, take a few steps 
toward the shallow advance trench of the enemy, which is very 
near, too near for comfort. All seems quiet over there, so I sit 
and clean my gun industriously — it keeps me from trying to 
think. Perhaps if I go back now, he won't talk to me of civil- 
ization, and he may tell a good story, at least I can ask him. A 
few shells are now falling near us. One seemed rather close 
to my former post — so I creep into a dugout until all is quiet 
again, then I go on. I see that one of the shells did strike just 
back of our trench — leaving it whole as it faces the enemy, but 
flattening out the back. On the ground are a co'uple of wounded 
men — ^he is one of them, and a great red blot is visible around the 
hand he is pressing against his side. He says something about 
"mother" and "God" and then is still. I am sorry, he used to 
say such bright things. 

And now, it rains a little, in a dead, tired sort of a way. Far 
off to the right some one makes a charge, and we hear the shouts 
and the machine gims. We should rather like to know who 
made it and whether it was successful or not, but it probably was 
of little importance — perhaps at most, a few yards df trenches 
taken or lost with a loss of a hundred men or so. 

Things are exceptionally dead about us. I haven't had a shot 
for a couple of hours, but now one of our men sees a hand stretch 
up from the shallow advance trench of the enemy. He calls my 
attention to it, for I am supposed to be a fair shot ; I watch for it, 
and it appears again, almost to the elbow this time. I see that its 
owner is trying to pull a sweater over his arms. It is rather 
queer, but it looks a great deal like the sweater my mother 
knitted for me before I left. He seems to be having trouble 
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getting it over his dotfaes. If he forgets hinudf and rises a bit 
more, Vtk have a splendid chance for a shot. Ah I there he goes ! 
I shoot and see him stretch to his full height, then topple out of 
sight Frainy how snrprised he looked. Well, that rather helps 
ottt the day— things were pretty dull. It was queer that he had 
a sweater like mine, though. I wonder<-^t it is too much 
trouble to wonder when your mind seems made of dead heavy 
lead. 

It is growing dark again. The grey is shading into black, and 
the black is advancing farther and farther over our heads. Again 
we are shut in an immense black sphere. The day has passed. 

Paul Craves, 



AFTBt FLUNKING OUT. 

I never thought it would be half so hard 
To leave the place. To-day I passed tiie gate 

At twilight, with a stream of passers-by, 
And saw the grey old towers I used to hate ;— 

WlQr, do you know, they looked half beautiful 
Strange how it is — I guess it was the light, 

And all those passing faces that I knew>-> 
And I was leaving, going out at night 

It was absurd, of course. Why I will be 
Glad that I've done with study, I am sure. 

I'll eat again at Mory's, see the ^[ames. 
And somdiow, the old times will still endure 

When I come back and yet, as I sit here 

In this bright place, and hear the music play, 

I almost wish that I could go once more 
And mingle with the crowd at close of day. 

I'll miss the queer old place, I fear. It seemed 
Quite commonplace to sit upon a fence, 

And see the faces you saw every day, 
And try to stuff a sluggish brain with ''sense." 

, I should have well, it doesn't matter mmh. 

What if I did waste all my time in fun? 
I had the fun, there's no regret in that; — 
I never will forget it; tiioug^ if s done. 

Pshaw. — I'm a fool to sit here in the dumps — 
Here, waiter 1 Bring the card — what will you say? 

More Burgundy? — jmt hear that violin — 
Then I'll forget this stuff, go home haii-gay: ^ 
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And in the morning maybe I'll forget 

I ever failed. At least tbcrc'II be no more 
Going with head half -dreaming, in a throng, 
To hear the Chapel organ, and the bore 

Of some one muttering Scripture, singing hymns. 
No readings poetnr— ^uik God it's done! 

Let's make it a real party! — celebrate 
The end oi college — stay tmtii the sun 1 

Reallv, it isn't every night I could 

Say i have so much cause for feeling good. 

RoHrt R, MeChn. 



DUSK. 

The slow mocNi gains; the dusk comes chill; 

The j?reyincr road forgets to twist. 
Soft from some haunted, wooded hill 
A cofw-bell (onlcs — then all is still ; 

"The o^-leaves glisten in the mist 

Low hay-stacks, purpling, disappear 

Into the deeper field of night, 
First pulsing stars peep forth — ^grow clear — 
The cottage window spills its cheer 

Of dancing, yellow bars of light 

But — there's the long road's bedconing mile 

And we like vassals of a king, 
Though we would pause and guest awhile, 
And barter sorrow for a smile, 

Must join the night-wind, gypsying. 

Deane fVhUtiir ColUtm, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The Class of 1918 has recently elected a permanent Secre- 
tary, and Class Reunion Committee. Under 
THE CLdSS , ,j 
SECRETARY ordinary circumstances, this election would not 

fall until the end of Senior year, and the appoint- 
ment of it for this time, under the shadow of world events, brings 
a certain feeling of solemnity to the careless undergraduate. 
What will Yale, and the Class mean to us, on returning one 
year, two years — no one can say how long a time from this 
spring of 1917, to finish up our courses, and have our Senior 
year? Will it mean less or more? Certainly, if by that time, 
many of us have seen service in foreign fields, we cannot come 
back to the same old careless atmosphere, the same old irresponsi- 
ble, haphazard attitude toward things, that make the lighter 
charm of college life. Such things, once lost, cannot be renewed. 
But there are some things which do not have to be renewed, be- 
cause they have never ceased, and they are the traditions that 
Yale has bequeathed, and the character that she impresses upon 
her sons. This is what Yale means to those who go out now in 
the service of the country and what she will mean to those who 
returii in the future. What the Class will mean depends, as 
Mr. Emhrcc says, upon the Secretary. Elihu wishes all success to 
Mr. Edward Hardy Clark, and knows that he will hold together 
the Class of 1918, as all other classes that have known the spirit 
of this place, have been held by it, even though they scatter now 
apparently to the four winds of heaven. 



One is often prone to think of the aesthete as one of those 

A' ARROW mortals who is addicted to any of the three tm- 
BROAD' natural manias, viz.: the sipping of mauve tea; 

MiNDEDNESS the cultivation of the elusive but stimulat- 
ing imagination; the art of judicious criticism. The first of 
these is merely temperamental. The two others are qualities 
worthy of the most intelligent mind. They are both human and 
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excusable and entertaining. Yet the mandate from the Seats of 
the Mighty has not yet decreed that a man in College can possibly 
acquire any practical benefit from a "major" in the Architectural 
School of the University. Practical professional courses for 
credit in the Collie are limited to one course, while the embryonic 
lawyer, for example, may take a major in his beloved subject 
without the slightest trouble. The Architectural School, yearning 
to be of use to the College (and St. Elihu knows we need it) is 
deliberately barred to men of imagination and creative ability 
who would like to combine their academic course with a pro- 
fessional subject of the highest qualities. 



^The command to possess their souls with patience has 

been given so often to the younger men of the 
ELUSIVE University that it may seem superfluous to repeat 

GODDESS jf Yet the presence of that elusive goddess is a 

necessity if academic existence under present conditions is to be 
tolerable. Elusive she is ; but she comes with infinite peace to 
those who search for her in the light of pure reason. 

Under present conditions it is only in isolated cases that a man 
under the age limit is best servint^ his country by leaving college 
and rushing into some minor branch of the service — if a man 
feels that he could never be a good officer, or if his enlisting as 
a private would have any appreciable effect on the morale of 
the rank and file. In most cases he is wilfully depriving the 
country of a })otcntial officer. There are certain courses in 
college, i)articularly those in the history department, which are 
indispensable in the training of a modern officer. The forces 
exerted during the first two or three years of college life cannot 
be duplicated in ambulance work or service in the ranks. As 
time goes on the University will become more and more adapted 
to war needs, and the training will directly prepare a man for 
excelling when he comes of an age to undergo the intensive 
training of an officer. 

It must be remembered that the most prominent Yale men in 
the Civil War earned their degrees before enlisting, and that the 
majority of the Southerners did not leave college until after the 
Battle of Bull Run. We have seen the Junior and Senior classes 
<hsseminated, we have given unsparingly where it was our right 
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to give, we mittt not give otur all now. A gnulaal upbuilding 
and sending out of men whose mature judgments will aid the 
nation to their fullest ability is the thing to be desired; not to 
offer a hot-^ieaded crowd of youngsters in the first burst of 
patriotism, but a sane, gradually developing gift. 

*^^The undergraduate is seldom satisfied— often he conceives 
oi authority as an icy old man surrounded by a 
MAlKtfWO Hng of fire; unapproachable, Stem, attemptinK to 

WORM ««pm one over" on his innocent and loiig-suffering 

victims. The Dean's office and the Emergency Council are both 
doing all they can for the welfare of the undergraduate body 
and the highest good of the nation. That, naturally, is their 

motive. The fact that every one of us in his inner bones knows 
this to be true, makes such things as the recent chapel discussion, 
nothing more nor less than childish and ridiculous. The authori- 
ties, taking the commtmications in the News seriously, and 
anxious for the comfort of the College, arranged the schedule 
of calisthenics so that the time allowed for both bath and break- 
fast is not only ample but drags luxuriously. To have abolished 
chapel would have been an acknowledgment that the college 
man shrink'^ from Spartan training. Even now we have shown 
oiir desire for lang^uor of motion ! There is nothings more in- 
consistent than the underL^^raduatc crving- out for intensive train- 
ing and shrinking' at the same time from a hit of hardship. There 
is nothing that attetnpts to be more consrs tent than college au- 
thority. Treat it gently, some fair day the worm may turn. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The men of the Gass of 1918 whose names appear below 
received elections to the Senior Societies April 19, 1917. Albert 
William Olsen, Samuel Sloan Walker and Charles Morton 
Stewart, 3d, representing Skull and Bones, Scroll and Key and 
Wolf's Head were at Palm Beach to |^ve elections to the men 
who were there with the Aerial C6&st Patrol Unit No.'l. 

Skull and Bones — ^Newell Garfield, of Mentor, O., given by 
Samuel Sloane Duryee; John Chipman Farrar, of New York 
City, given by John Williams Overton ; James Gould, of Phila* 
delphia, Pa., given by Henry Neil Mallon; Cassius Marcellus 
Clay, Jr., of Paris, Ky., given by Prcscott Sheldon Bush ; Charles 
Jacob Stewart, of Dallas, Tex,, given by Henry Sage Fenimore 
Cooper ; Robert Barr Deans, of Phoenixville, Pa., given by Ken- 
neth Farrand Simpson; John Eliot WooUey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
given by Harry William LeGore; Raymond Franklin Snell, of 
Brockton, Mass., given by Frank Parsons Shepard, Jr. ; Howard 
Malcolm Baldrige, of Omaha, Nebr., given by William Ellery 
Sedgwick James; Charles Phelps Taft, 2nd, of New Haven, 
Conn., given by Alfred Raymond Bellinger. The following men 
were given their elections at Palm Beach : Allan Wallace Ames, 
of Chicago, 111. ; Robert Abercrombie Lovett, of Montclair, N. J. ; 
Frederick Triibee Davison, of New York City; Artemus Lamb 
Gates, of Clinton, la. ; John Martin Vorys, of Columbus, O. 

Scroll and Key — Archibald Graham Macllwainc, 2nd, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., e^iven at Palm Beach, Fla., for Francis Reynolds 
Blossom; Rci^mald Gorton Coombe, of New York City, given at 
Palm Beach, Fla., for Stuart Holmes Clement ; Georg^e Francklyn 
Laurence, Jr., of Short tiills, N. J., given at I'aln: Ik-acli. Fla., 
for Melzar Merrick Whittlesey; 1>I Clinton Rarl:er (iould, of 
New York City, given at Falm Beach, Fla , by Samuel Sloan 
Walker; John Villiers Faruell, 3rd, of Lake Forest, 111., given at 
Paltn Beach, Fla., for Richard Bentley ; Curtis Seaman Read, of 
New York City, given at Palm Beach, Fla., by Lyuletoii Bowen 
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Pumell Gould ; Frederic William Wilson Graham, Jr.> of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., given by Lawrence Newbold Murray ; Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock Shepley, of St. Louis, Mo., given by Robert Goodwyn 
Rhett, Jr. ; Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis, of Alameda, Cal., given by 
Dickinson Woodruff Richards, Jr. ; Arthur Chittenden Crunden, 
of St. Louis, Mo., given by Stanley Williams Burke; Frederick 
Morris Thayer, of Philaddphia, Pa., given by Samuel Williams 
Meek, Jr.; Robert Fletcher Holden, of Proctor, Vt., given by 
Dudley Hersey Mudge; William Bristol Dana, of New Haven, 
Gmn.; given by Robert P^ul Pflieger; Lester Armour, of New 
York City, given by Henry Eugene Coe, Jr. ; Frank Mauran, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., given by Kenneth O'Brien. An election to 
Scroll and Key was refused by Robert Barr Deans. 

Wolfs Head — Maynard Cady Ivison, of New York City, given 
by Henry Carter; Frederick Horr Lovejoy, of Montclair, N. J., 
given by Donald McKelvey Blodget ; Joseph Michael Neville, of 
Simsbury, Conn., given by Franklyn Edward Waite; Meredith ' 
Bend Wood, of New York City, given by Henry Thomas Don- 
ahoe ; William Sinclair Walbridge, of Toledo, O., given by Geoige 
Moshcr Murray; Robert Emmett Crotty, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
given by John Rutledge Shepley; Henry Ely Salyards, of Duluth, 
Minn., given by Dumaresq Spencer; Charles Clarke Heard, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., given by Henry Thomas Donahoe; Benjamin 
Strickler Adams, of St. Louis, Mo., given by Oliver Burr Jen- 
nings; Robert Francis Daley, of Beverly, Mass., given by John 
McHenry, Jr.; Leslie Malcolm MacNaughton, of Fort Edward, 
N. Y., given by Heaton Ives Treadway; Andrew Pickens Cal- 
houn, of Geveland, O., given by William Adams, Jr.; William 
Lee McKim, of Short Hills, N. J., given by Edgar Gibson Cross- 
man ; John EngHs, &d, of Brooklyn, N. Y., given by Franklyn 
Edward Waite ; Walter Rcid Wolf, of Boston, Mass., given by 
Austin Dunham. The following men refused elections to Wolf's 
Head: Oliver Burr James, Robert Abercrombie Lovett, Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock Shepley and Alton Rufus Hyatt. 

The Elihu Club announces the foUowiiif^ elections from the 
Class of 1918: Robert Flemini^ Ijlair. of Cleveland. Ohio; Ed- 
ward Hardy Clark, Jr., of New York City; George Faber 
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Downey, Jr., of New York City ; William Abner Forbes, 2nd, of 
Greeniield, Mass.; Alton Rufus Hyatt, of Meriden, Conn.; 
Charles Goodrich King, 3rd, of Providence, R. I. ; Holmes Mal- 
lory, of Port Chester, N. Y. ; Joseph Darwin Nagel, Jr., of New 
York City ; Lucius Franklin Robinson, Jr., of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Curtis Ripley Smith, of St Albans, Vt ; Edward Willard Warren, 
of Scranton, Pa. ; WiUkm Cbxe Wright, of St. David's; Pa. An 
election was refused by Oliver Burr James, of New York City, 
and William Avery Rockefeller, of Greenwich, Conn. 

At a meeting of the University Baseball Team on April 18th, 
Raymond Franklin Snell, 1918, of Brockton, Mass., was elected 
captain for next year. 

J. D. Nagel, 1918, of New York City, was elected captain of 
the University Track Team for next year. 

Urged by the declaration of war, the Class of 1918 elected 
as its Secretary, Edward Hardy Clark. Jr.. of New York 
City. The following five men were elected to the General Re- . 
union Committee : Allan Wallace Ames, of Chicago, 111. ; Lester 
Armour, of New York City; Howard M. Baldrige, of Omaha, 
Nebr. ; Robert Barr Deans, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Charles 
Phelps Taft, 2nd, of New Haven, Conn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Eager Reader: — 

If I were to criticize or re\ iew any books this tumultUOUS 
month, I would probably lapse into the delightful faults of the 
gentleman who recently wrote a review of the plays in New York, 
without having seen any of them. For instance, I might exhort 
all the breathlessly eager readers to read "In the Wilderness," 
the charming sequel of Rudyard Kipling's "Jungle Stories." 
From this you may judge how diligent I have been. 

But throuf^h the diligence of others I present for your kindly 
approbation another book from the pen of an Irish patriot. 
These Irish patriots surely seem to be inveterate poets. There 
arc perfect shoals of them ; the pnblishinf^ houses teem with them. 
Each is admirable in some peculiar way and all have the real 
Celtic charm. 

Rcjgarding the Marie Jose Children's Book, the reviewer and 
' I are singularly opposed in opinion. It is decidedly like a collec- 
tion of cast-off works of well-known and some (fortunately) 
obscure writers gathered in rummage sale array. The boc^ 
seems far from juvenile in its general conception. But my re> 
viewer really and sincerely likes it. 

Regarding Russian literature, I confess I am as entirely igno- 
rant of it as I am of the present form of Russian government. 
The few books I have thoroughly read have been morbid and 
highly sensational (guess whose!) and consequently I feel incom- 
petent to say anything about it. It is certain, however, that 
Russian literature has become equally popular with other Russian 
interests, such as their exotic dancing and barbaric music. 

I hope you will not think that I have overrun the territory 
assigned to my reviewer. Do not think I've said anything about 
these books because I have not, you see. You must read the 
reviews yourselves and get the crystallized thoughts of sage 
undergraduates on these estimable books. 

w. D. 
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In the Wilderness. By Robert Hicfaeii& (Frederick A. Stnkes 
Company, New York. Price $1.50 net) 

This latest fiction by Mr. Hichens bears on the paper wrapper 
the descriptive phrase, "a story of the too-good woman and the 
woman who is not too good," which seems an excellent digest of 
the book. One might add a word about the man, good, but widi 
a certain alloy of weakness in his make-np, who is nearly ruined 
by both the women ; yet in the last analysis it is the women wha 
dominate the volume throtighout. This is not surprising, for in 
looking back over Mr. Hichens' previous works it is the women 
who always ding to one's memoiy; and in this present volume 
one meets, as it were, the quintessence of those who have gone 
before. Rosamond Leith at once brings to mind the Domini 
of "The Garden of Allah," and Mrs. Qarke seems a Bella Donna 
raised from cheapness. The contrast between the two women 
strongly emphasizes the fact that the book in all its parts is buik 
on a basis of contrast. Mr. Hichens exerts a very great spell in 
his constant use of this device, whether it be with Doric Greece 
standing side by side with sensual Constantinople, or in ^e 
<iuietness of the English cathedral close broken by the tragic 
killing of the child by its own father. 

One feds that Mrs. Clarke is as finely drawn as anything Mr. 
Hichens has done. She surely is as essentially bad as any char- 
acter in fiction, and she forms a very convincing picture. Rosa- 
mund is likewise portrayed with immense devemess; very keenly 
her essential coldness is made apparent. 

Much has been said in praise of Mr. Hichens' prose style, and 
again it demands commendation. Equal excellence is rare in 
contemporary literature, as it is distinguished by a very rare 
combination of ease and picturesqueness. Borrowing a phrase 
from poetical critidsm, it may be described as bemg almost per- 
fectly, "simple, sensuous, and passionate." 

Though long, this novel is full of unflagging interest ; and it 
is indeed surprising that it could be written at a time when the 
author was an active member of the London Home Guard. It 
stands surely among the very finest work Mr. Hichens has done. 

£i L. S. 
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Verses in Peace and JVar, By Shane Leslie. (Scribner's. $1.00.) 

Mr. Leslie's poems have in them the enthusiasm for the Roman 
Catholic Church and the impassioned love of country that one 
expects from the Irish. They have, however, no hint of the 
patriotism that cannot brook EngHsh control; instead, a note of 
enthusiasm for English heroism and noble achievement in the 
present war is often struck in this small volume. Besides a few 
sketches of his own domestic life and of peasant characters and 
customs — trifles occasionally rather charming, often practically 
negligible in value— Leslie has given us here two small groups of 
poems, those on the war and those on his religion. The latter 
are the better. The Cross itself, as a symbol and as an awful 
reality, has evidently had a supreme effect on the poetic imagina- 
tion of the author and has inspired the most truly felicitous and 
beautiful passages in the volume, passages which are not those of 
a conscious artist, ])ut of an exalted devotee. On the whole, one 
will find in "Verses in Peace and War" nothing great, and per- 
haps an over-large proportion of poetrv that is not worth while; 
but sincerity and a fineness of thought and of feeling one will 
find throughout. 

R« fi« 

Confessions of a Little Man During Great Days. By Leonid 
Andreyeff . ( Duckworth, $1 .00. ) 

If you are one of those who read Russian literature, to be able 
to say to your partner at dinner, "Isn't Tolstoi gloomy?" or 
"isn't Dostoievsky morbid?" or "Isn't Artzibashev shocking?** 
this book will be an unpleasant surprise, for when you finish it 
you will experience a renewal of faith in humanity — strange 
mood after a war book. Russian literature is too apt to mean 
morbidity to the reader, gloom and despair. These character- 
istics arc to be found in the works of the masters, being a natural 
outcome of the national life; yet they are not essential to it, as 
one familiar with many of the sketches of Tchekov and the 
famous "Inspector General" of Gogol will claim. 

So with Andreyeff's latest book. It is a diary such as you or 
I might have w-ritten, and therein rests its chief claim to attention. 
If you imagine yourself as being in Petrograd during the war 
you will be another Little Man. The book goes through un- 
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adulterated despair to an optimism that seems to presage the 
revolution that occurred a year after the diary was written. 
There seems to be a hope in something, a groping for light un- 
known in the account of life during the ghouhsh slaughter of the 
war. The book is divided into three parts: the first has its 
climax in the death of Pavel, the author's brother-in-law; the 
second, in Lidotchka's death; the third, in the failure of the 
bank. "Morbid," you mutter; yet it is a transitory mood soon 
changed. Fragmentary pictures of life interesting, gripping, are 
interspersed with true Russian realism, such as that of the poor 
old mother's shoes, of the enHstment of the clerk, of the horrible 
dream of the woman and her child. The title is the keynote of 
the book — tSiL' reader shoukl expect n<) more. Yet enough is 
given a [jiciure of life as it is, told in racy, live style. Andrcyeflf 
has passed through the morbid days of "Xvmg Hunger." His 
latest book in one of new Russia. 

E. w. 

Princess Marie-Jose's Children's Booh. (Frederick A, Stokes, 
1916.) 

We have not grown too far away from the "Oz" Books and 
"Alice in Wonderland," to welcome and read with enthusiasm, 
a good cliildren's book. This one is of especial interest since it 
is the product of the war, published by Vcstiairc Maric-J osc, a 
society for providing milk, food and clothes to the babies behind 
the firing line in Flanders. Princess Marie-Jose, by the way, is 
H.R.H. of Uclj^uim. i. he book is an alLractive one — it is a 
niibccllany of stories and poems by some of the present-day Eng- 
lish writers, profusely illustrated. The illustrations are a shade 
better than the stories and poems. John Galsworthy, writing for 
children, gives us a poignant little sketch, interesting but not juve- 
nile, and this is more or less true of most of the printed matter. 
Israel Zangwill and H. G. Wells, caught in lighter mood, arc 
delightful — and one hopefully predicts the glowing immortality 
of "Master Anthony and the Zeppelin." This is a book of gen- 
eral interest, it seems, rather than a book appropriate only for 
children. 

J. C. F. 
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A spirit of unrest broods over the sanctum. The Red Knight rattles his 
fingers stKgested. The Rook pnmes himself, ruffling his blue and yellow 
tie. The Five twitter like sparrows on * fence, tmdeaded which way to Qjr. 

Crash ! 

Two squads faii tiirough the north wiadows. A young lieutenant has 
Impetuous^ mirched thecii through. He appears in tiie doorway, add 
rapidly gives commands. 

*'HaltI Fall out Fall in. Left face— Dash it, come out of that 
oflioel" 

Silence for a moment Tlie Rook reaches a hand toward the Red Knight. 

The Red Knight screams. 

The Yellow King repeats in a soothing voice : "Arms up, arms down, in 
this nuuiner. Reaojr— 

"The uniform ought to have more fea;dier9,'* muses die Queen. 'There 
are few, if any, lealdtiers. Aht" 

"I can't get into anything." 

*1 can get into everyliiing." 

The Red Knight and ^e King Mgh* 

The Pawn overturns a chair. The Queen drops a cigarette. The King 

in Yellow titters excitedly. 

Suddenly a change comes over the Board, and a feeling of peace. Out 
of a dark corner, where dwells the spirits of forgotten Lits., comes Saint 
Elihu. He puts his right hand on the Chairman's shoulder, and raises his 
left like a benediction, over the old green lamp. Like a whisper out of 
nowhere, the words float: 

"They who w nld take the future, must hold by the past" And then like 

an echo, "1898," and fainter, "1861," and dyin? away, "1776" 

The bugle calls at the other end of the Campus. The Chairman sigha 
and grasps the arms of his chair more firmly. The eyes of the other four 
are somewhat dreamy and aloof. 

The King in Yellow breaks silence, with an assumption of lightness. 

"IVas that a heeler or a subscriber? He had a certain quality of un- 
reali^^" 

The vision had gone, but under the old green lamp, still lay the first copy 
of the I^. They reached out and touched with a certain, half-serious 
affection. 

The King in Yellow set his crown at the naval angle. 
"Let's make up," suggested the Knight 
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REGIMENTAL 
SCARFS 



The Colon of Fanout Eagliih RegmMnli 
make a very happy effect In our special 
Neckwoar. London ScoCtidi — Bbck 
Watch — ^Argyle and Sutherland— Tenth 
(litttan— Gordoni— Duko ol Cornwall 
— they're all good. 

Our Wriat Waldhea aio Tcry aervkeabk in 
army life— $7.50 to $13.50— Unbreak- 
able Crystals — Radium Faces. 



CHASE COMPANY 

Men't Ckithim—Slurtmakera— Outfitters 

O pp D rf i» Vandbrbilt Hdl 
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The Pennsylvania & Delaware Oil Co. 

HIGH GRADE AUTO OILS 



Little drops of PENN-DEL 
HIGH GRADE AUTO OIL 



• • WEST STREET NEW YORK 



You Want This 

You want to look your best at all times. C We want to offer you 
Clothes Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing service that is second 
to none. C Service that means lengthening the life of your apparel 

C THIS SERVICE IS FOR YOU. 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 ELM STREET 



MO^ITARY PHOTOGRAPHS I 



Haye your phvlotnph it idfoni «r dtiliMl cloth- 
ing taken before yon leaTe for your training camp. 
It will make a splendid gift to those back home and 
your friends here — a g^Ft that is most appropriate 

AiiiBfc for yoor altnf at 




The 
Roger Sherman 
Studio 

Center 297 



lOM CHAPCL 8TRCCT 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Established 1896 



Lan^rock 
Gamer 



Sflccetion to 
LANGROCK ft RESNIK 



Makers of 
College Clothes 



Elm and York Streets 
New Haven, G>im. 



New York Office 
aso Broadway, St. Paul Bldg. 
Telephone 64»S CortUndt 



FACTORY 
SITES :: :: 

On Deep Water widi 
Railroad Facilities 

Fropcrty located midway be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., 5 miles from N. Y. City Hall, 
fronting on the Passaic and Hftde- 
enaack Rircn ; in the heart of tlic 

World*8 Greatest Labor 
Market 

crossed by 

FOUR RAILROADS 

and their branches, sidings ifOOl 
which can be obtained: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

Newark Bay and Passaic River 
Channels up to the property SO 
feet at low tide. 

Property suitable for any kind of 
manufacturing or conuBercial ^ 
terprise requiring tide water and 
railroad ladlitiea. 



'Phone 
744— Cort 



31 Naiiau SU 
N. Y. Gty 



industrial Department. 
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WATERMAN AND CONKUN 
FOUNTAIN PENS 

From $230 to $6.00 
COLBURN'S YORK PHARMACY 

R T. HALL. Ikkaatv 
Cmmt TMk tmi Ha SkMli Mm timm, Cm 



''By The Way'' 

John Y. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Economy G>ncrete G). 

997 DDCWELL AVENUE NEW HAVEN. CmN. 

MAKERS OF CONCRETE BUILDING STONE. 

USED IN FIVE BUILDINGS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 



We are now located in our new quarters at 

92-94 CoUege Street OPPWit* Hot«l T*ft Sntranct 

JACOBS & JACOBS 

New Haven TAILORS Connecticut 

The Eli Boot Shop 

1004 CHAPEL SIREET OPPOSHE OSBC»N HALL 

SPRING AND SUMMER FOOTWEAR 
now ready for your inspectioii 
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Chas. D. Barney & Co. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

IS BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Tbe Curtiss Studio 

1090 CtmfA Street 

PORTRATIS FRAMES 
ART G(XM» 
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The Brick Row Print&Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next to the Co-op.) 

Books and Such? 

We live in an age that coniideii it a pUtitude to ciy 
up their impoxtance. 

Have you inspected onr cdiectioii of Fint Editioat? 
Or Autographed Books? 

At the moment we can report a series of English 
Classics, in handsome bindings, below the nariKt piice* 
Your inspection is oordiaibr invited. 



KNIGHT & McDOUGAL 
GRAIN 



New York Chicago Baltiiiioie 



JAMES CARRUTHERS A CO., limited. 
GRAIN 

NEW YORK. 
109*110 Piroduce Exchuige BUg. 

MONTREAI. WINNIPEG 
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The Test of Fifty Years 

When Any product htf been fudifiinsr tiicd by iattOiiait 

men and women for more than fifty yean it has proved its 
worth b^oad all controversy. 

Fifty yean ago I. W. Lyon, a Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
after conttiltation with leading dentists of the country, per- 
fected his fomula for a dentrifice that cleanses thn teeth 
thofoughly. 



Dr. Lyon's 

For The Teeth 

Powder ^ Cream 

is used by those who know the value of good teeth kept 
clean and white. They visit their dentislt tiriee n year awl 
iHc Dr. Lgmi • three tunes a day. 

Send 2e* itavp far a numcm trial packasa of either 
Dr. Lym'e Pcrfeet Teedi Powder or Dental Ocan. 



L W. LyoD ft; Sons»Iiic« 

iWWeet ink street HevToikCfly 
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PAGE BROS. 

College Photographers 

1024 Chapel Sheet 
New Haven, Gmn. 



Detroit Cadillac Motor Gar Go. 

INGUS MOORE UPPERCU, PRES^ 
1881 BfiMdmy, Nmr Yoik. 




EIGHT CYLINKR MOTOR CARS 
N«wari( White PIum 

Brctoklyn Bridgeport 
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The Coleman Systei 



Films to be Developed and PHnted 

IF LKFT IP LBFT 

BBFOSK NINE A. M. BXFOU THSBX P. K. 

WILLBB WILL BE 

IBADT AT mB P. M. BBADT AT TWO F. M, 



4b 




QrdeiB for Printtng Oidy 



IF LBFT IF LBFT 

BBFOSB NINE A. M. BBFOBB OVB P. M. 

WILL BE WILL BE 

READY AT TWO P. M. BBADT AT FIVE P. M. 



DRUGS KODAKS :: GRAFLEX CAMERAS 
157-lSB CHURCH STREET 
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IN 

PEACE 

OR 

WAR 




The Corona typewriter will write 
your personal letters legibly, rapidly 
and neatly. 



TAKE ONE WITH YOU 

whether you go to camp or go home, 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER 
NOW SO THAT YOU MAY BE 
SURE THAT YOU GET YOURS. 




Google 





Suppose Ftttiiiias ivm NOT ScnriUe 

It isn't possible to fool men for lon*^. Lincoln 
said that better than we could, ^ Surely, if 
Fatimas were not as comfortable to the throat 
and tongue as we say they are — if they did not 
leave a man feeling keen and ^fit " after a long- 
smoking day — do you suppose that more Fatimas 
would be sold every day than any other high- 
grade cigarette? Q Remember these facts as you 
try Fatimas and observe how comfortable, now 
sensible they really are. 



AT/. 



i) 



A^ SIMJE CIGARETTE 
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At the Auction Sale at 

THE FORD COMPANY 

no Society Emblems 
were offered or sold. 



All orders for 
emblems and stationery 
executed in the future 
as in the past. 



